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TO 
HENRY HUNT, ESQ. 


_—— 


LETTER Iil.* 





ON THE TERRIBLE SCENES, EXHIBITED 


at DERBY-1~ Ocrorer anv No- 
VEMBER, 18173 AND PARTICULAR- 
LY ON THE ConpucT of LAWYER 
CROSS or Mancuester. 

MW‘ Allister’s Tarern, near Harrisburgh, 


n the State of Pennsylvania, 28th 


January, 1818, 


piv Dear Hont, 


If any thing could make me, for 
one single twenty four hours, lose sight 
uf my country and its wrongs, it as. 
uredly would be that which has passea 
uider my view since the 9th of this 


present month, when I left Long Is- 


lind on my way to Harrisburgh, ona 
business, with regard to which you 
shall receive full information in a fu- 
ture letter, secing that it is of great 
inportance, as a matter closely con- 
mected with the cause of general free- 
dom. 

Over a space of more than iwo hun- 
dred miles, passing through the city of 
New York; through a list of towns 
in the State of New Jersey; theo 
crossing the Delaware into Pennsylva- 
ula ; stopping some days to see my old 
lriends at Bustletown and Philadel- 
phia, at which latter place [ was with 








* The two former Letters to Mr, Hant 
appeared in Nos, 4 and 3 of the present Vo. 
lume, 


our excellent friend Hutme, who begs 
to be most kindly remembered to you; 
leaving Philadelphia, and passing 
through a most beautiful country, stud- 
| ded with neat towns and villages, and 
with farm-houses, barns, and home- 
steads, such as I never before saw, and 
of which, without actually seeing them, 
l could have formed no idea: over all 
this space; amongst all these various 
scenes, [ have never seen a beggar, nor 
have I seen, or heard of, a single per- 
son in distress. The skirfs of the 
townsare not, as in England, rendered 
loathsome and dismal by miserable ha- 
bitations. All the buildings are good; 
and ali the people well-fed and well- 
cloathed. But, then, here are no 
Parks ; no big mansions of Borough. 
mongers; no Parsonage Houses. 
Harrisburgh, which 
hundred miles from Philadelphia, was 


lies about a 


laid out only about thirty years ago ; 
and, it now contains a population 
nearly equal to that of Winchester ; 
but, then, this population consists not 
of droves of Priests and droves of sol- 
diers. Here is neither a Royal Col- 
lege, nor a Barrack. Being a situa- 
tion convenient for the purpose, this 
town is now the place where the Legis. 
latures of the State assembles. My 
business being with that body, and re- 
quiring fime to bring it to a close, I 
have retired to this place, in order to 
be quiet, and to proceed in the diss 
charge of my duty towards my op- 
pressed and insulted countrymen, 





The spot, where I am at a MQe 
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ment, is the most delightful that my | 
iand blasphemy, snatched him from t). 


eyes ever beheld. It is at once the 
most rich and the most romantic. 
From one side of my room I look out 
into a farm yard, full of fodder and 
of cattle. sheep, hogs, and multitudes 
of poultry, while, at a few paces be- 
youd the yard, runs the river Susque- 
hannah, which is wider than the 
‘Thames and has innumerable islands 
lying in it, from a quarter of an acre 
io five or six acres in extent. From 
the other side of my room [ look into 
an Orchard of Apples and Peaches of 
forty acres, lying in a narrow valley, 
which runs up between two mountains, 
about a quarter of a mile high, tormed 
precisely like the ridge of a house, the 
gable ends being towards the river. 
‘These mountains are covered with 
woods. Last night it rained: it froze 
before morning, and the frost caught 
the drops hanging upon the trees; so 
that the sun, which is now shining as 
bright as in England in the month of 
May, exhibits these icicles in count- 
less millions of sparkling diamonds. 

It is not, however, my dear Hunt, 


in the power of such scenes, nor in { 


the greater power of reflection on the 
growing population and wonderfal 
improvement of these immense regions: 
it is notin the power of these, or of 
any other thing that can engage my 
sight or occupy my mind, to withdraw, 
for one day, that mind from England, 
or to render less dear to my heart ker 
happiness, her freedom and renown. 
On the contrary, all that [ here be- 
hold, connected with man, I trace 
back to England. Here is the lan- 
guage of England; here are the laws 
of England; sheriffs, judges, juries ; 
all has its origin from England. And, 
while I reflect with pride, that these 
wonderful things have been effected by 
Englishmen, I cannot help remember. 
ing, that those Englishmen were as 
_foully calumniated by Corruption in 
their day as you andI now are; and 
that, if Witttam Penn was preserved 
‘to found this happy and flourishing 
State of Pennsylvania he was so pre- 


served by an English Jury, who, 
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when he was falsely accused of sedity, er 


fangs of a prostituted Attorney Gene. 
ral anda savage Judge. 

If, in contemplating the destinies oj 
‘this boundless country (boundless jy 
products as well as extent), [ cou\ 
discover the smallest ground for a). 
'prehending a cause of diminution i, 9! 
| the power of England, such conten. MF * 
| plation would be far other than gratify. 











ing to my mind. But, I discovery. HR’ 
jsuch ground. For, though, compare( | 
ito this, our country is but a mer Me" 
i speck, still her geographical situation, [i ~" 
i the manageableness of her means, and, Me 
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| above all things, the character of he; 
people, their industry, their warmth of 































heart, their vigour of intellect, their fie °" 
public-spirit, and their matchless at. * 
tachment to the fame and even the very Ee y 
name of their country, will always § 4 
keep England at the head of the 2 
nations of the world. Corruption wd 
may enfeeble her, and internal tyranny By 
bow her down fora while. But, after ie. 
a short space, she will rise again; and, Bid 
if need be, she will, as she has doue 1 
heretofore, fell her domestic and her HR” 
foreign foes at one and the same blow. “ 
1 have, my dear Hunt, the little hy 
thatched cottages of Waltham Chase had 
and of Botley Common now full i ~~ 
my mind’s eye, and I feel at this day. 
with more force than ever, that passion. © ie 
which would make me prefer the 0-H), | 
cupation of the meanest of those mol. ; 
humble abodes, accompanied with they 
character of Englishman, to the maste- ; 
ship over, and the actual possession 0}, thin! 
all that I have above described, unac- velry 
companied with that character. As #@ 
said, when I left England, sol still defe: 
say, that I never can like any peop! tried 
so well as [ like the people cf England but 
Asit isin the hour of a child’s bodily Bech 
or mental suffering that it become Wak 
nearer and dearer to the parent’s heart « , 
so it is in the hour, when they are D@® .;, 7, 


solently and cruelly treated, that ov 
more defenceless countrymen beco® 
objects of our most anxious solicitué: 
And, as this is the case generally, * 


pres¢ 
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createst decree of anxiety on account 
of those individuals, who.happen to be 
placed in the greatest peril. You 
sill, therefore, | am sure, have antici- 
vated, that the poor men at Dexrsy 
nad their full share of my anxious 
I have felt all that man can 
feel on their account; and I hope, that, 
jike yourself, [ shall yet be able to 
cive proof of those feelings ina way 
more marked and memorable than that 
bof making professions, 

| JT have now the writings of Slezcart 
rand of Stoddartbefore me on the table. 
‘Their false accusations; their excite- 


9 ~ 
feelings. 
. 


Fmeuts to shed innocent blood; their 
Psanguinary exhortations ; their strenu- 
fous effurts to stifle all the feelings of 
Pcompassion and compunction; their 
Bsavage exultations at the shedding of 


lood : all these [ have before me, and, 

trust, that the day is yet to come, 
When these very identical papers will 
pe produced in legal accusation against 
hese atrocious men, theequal of whom 
lave mever been seen iu the world 
ince the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew. 

Long before these papers arrived, 
se were informed of the intention of 
trying the Derby rioters for High 
treason. An English gentleman, who 
had been unwilling to give up Sir 
Francis Burdett, was at my house 
some time ago. We were talking 
«bout the scheme for trying the men at 
Derby. ‘The gentlemaa is a Derby- 
shireman. It became @ question with 
me, whether Sir Francis, whose prin- 
cipal estates are in Derbyshire, would 
think it his duty to quit his [rish re. 
velry, and go into his county ¢o be 
present at the awful array against the 
defenceless men, who were aboutto be 
tried. ‘This was @ question with me ; 
but, it was no question with my Der- 
byshire friend, whe declared, without 
hesitation, that it was ‘* going a little 
“too far” to affect to suppose it pos- 
sible, that Sir Francis would not be 
present! Alas! the very papers that 
bring us the account of the Derby 
Tragedy, inform us, that Sir Francis’s 
dancing and feasting in Ireland were 
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| 


still going merrily on; but, they also 
inform us, 2nd to my inexpressible sa- 
tisfaction, that YOU were at Dorby 
during the trials! 

As the men were to he tried by 
Spectal Commission, it was very clear, 
that they could not have the means of 
bringing down counsel to a distance of 
nearly ¢zou hundred miles, and that, 
untess aided by the purse ef some one, 
they would have no counsel, except 
such as might be ASSIGNED THEM 
BY THE JUDGES! This turned out 
to be the fact. Sir Francis Burdett 
ought to have aided the men upon this 
occasion; or, he ought now to cease 
to talk about his anxiety for liberty 
and justice. Bat, U shall speak of this 
more fully by and by. 

‘T'o go into any particular observa- 
tious on the nature of the charge 
against the mea, who have been exe- 
cuted; or, to dwell upon the general 
design and intention of the Borough- 
mougers upon this occasion; these 
would be useless, seeing that there is 
not one man, woman, or child in the 
kingdom, who does not clearly under- 
stand the whole matter. I shal!, there- 
fare, confine myself, in this Letter, 
chiefly to the conduct of Mr. Cross, 
and more particularly to what, during 
his ** defence” of the prisoners, he 
said about me. 

[t appears, that there were no less 
than éen lawyers employed against the 
prisoners, the Attorney and Solicitor 
General included! Jen! To be paid 
each a lumping sum out of the taxes! 
Amongst these was that very Serjeant 
Copley, who had defended Dr. Watson 
and his associates, who, it appears, bad 
been retained generally by the go- 
vernment as soon as that trial was 
over! What chance can a poor man 
have in a state of things sach as this? 
If the government be allowed, without 
any overhauling, to retain and pay, 
all the able lawyers, how is any man 
to be defended, whom that government 
may choose to prosecute? What are 
the ** Crown Lazoyers” for, if others 
| be to be employed to carry en Crown 








prosecutions, and if these others be to 
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bo paid out of the public money? Will 
Sir Francis Burdett move for an ac- 
count of the sums thus expended to 
purchase up lawyers in order to pre- 
vent prosecuted men from having legal 
assistance? No: or he would have done 
this, as he was besought to do, many 
years ago. Of what avail, then, are 
big talk and loud railing, if nothing to 
the point is ever to be done? Not less, 
{ verily believe, than half a million of 
money has been given to lawyers for 
aid in Crown Prosecutions, since | be- 
came acquainted with Sir Francis Bur- 
dett; but, never has he once taken the 
trouble to open his lips, zn the House, 
upon this important matter. If an 
account of the money thus expended 
were once before the public, the loy- 
alty, the ‘* excessive loyalty,” of the 
Bar would no longer bea subject of 


wonder, any more than the loyalty of | 


Castles, Dowling, Reynolds, Oliver, 
Stewart, Stoddart, and thelike. But, 
such an account will never be Jaid be- 
fore the public ‘till you or I shall be in 
parliameut, however long it may be 
before that shall happen. 

Against these ten well paid and well 
fed brothers of the long robe, who 
was there to defend the prisoners? 
Why, two men appointed by the 
Judges! And, who were they? Mr. 
Cross, a country lawyer, living at 
Manchester, and a Mr. Denman, who, 
be he what he may, was never before 
heard of in any great cause. Wh 
might not Mr. Wetherell and Mr. 
Brougham have been appointed? Why 
these two almost unknown men against 
ten Crown Lawyers? If I had been 
the Judge, 1 should have appointed 
ten; or, at least, if | had stopped at 
two, they should have been two of the 
most able, most experienced, and most 
respectable that | cou!d find. 

The men, who were to be tried, had 
nomoney. All whe dared to open 
lips in their defence, or in mitigation 
of their conduct, were set down as 
abettors of treason. They had nobo- 
dy to consult with. They were in 
close confinement. They were suf- 
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fence in this way: 





fered to read no public papers. You | “ suffered to be circulated aeith smpr- 


were, by that bloody man, Stopparr. 
denominated a ‘‘ miscreant’’ because 
you “dared” to show your face g: 
Derby. And, it was in this state, 
that these poor men were put on their 
trial, and that their defence was com. 
mitted to two assigned counsel / 
Cross, who was the leading counse| 
on the assigned side, shaped his de. 
He accused me of 
Stimulating the poor in general ¢ 
commit treason; and then he said, 
that his clients had been st¢mudated by 
me, and had, unhappily, yéedded to thy 
stimulation! This attack, though { 
despise it as far as it can affect my- 
self, must not be passed lightly over, 
seeing that it was made the means of 
assisting in taking away the lives of 
some of our countrymen. The words, 
as I find them reported in the Courter 
news-paper, were as follows:—‘ In 
‘‘the course of this examination he 
‘“* (Mr. Cross) took occasion to allude 
‘**to the grinding state of misery to 
‘* which the poor of this country were 
** reduced at the conclusion of the late 
‘war. At that period, he said, there 
** was aclass of men, far different from 
‘*the unfortunate conspirators, of 
‘“‘ whom the prisoner was stated tobe 
‘*amember; these men lost no op- 
‘* portunity—wickedly, artfully, and 
‘‘ with the worst designs, of instilling 
‘into the minds of the poor a hatred 
‘* of the government of the country, 
*‘ which they took occasion to assert 
‘was the sole cause of the miseries 
“and privations which existed. To 
‘one of these men he could not but 
“ allade—he meant the individual 
‘‘ who sent into the world an Address 
“to the journeymen and labouring 
‘* classes of this country. ‘This dfa- 
** bolieal publication was sent forth 4 
‘a period when distress was mos 
“ prevalent, and was followed up by 
‘‘ others not less detestable and atre- 
‘cious. He here read some of the 
** Advertisements from Cobbett’s pw’ 
‘* Heation, in which it was stated thst 
“44,000 of a. certain Number hed 
“ been sold. Why such poison was 
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“ nity, he could not but ask his Ma- 
“ yesty’s Attorney General, and the 
‘‘ Magistracy of the County. He ad- 
“mitted that the novelty of such 
“ publications might have @ “ttle puz- 
‘ zled the Magistrates; but he trusted 
‘they would in future attend to that 
“advice which had been so wisely 
given by Lord Sidmouth, namely, that 
‘where they found the nezisance to 
“exist, they would use the power 
‘with which they were invested for 
“abating tt. He had no hesitation, 
|‘ however, in asserting, that to these 
* abominable publications all the mis- 
‘chiefs which had accrued were attri- 
‘ butable.”’ 
Thus, then, this able defender, this 
zealous advocate, has no hesitation to 
_ascribe ail the mischiefs of the riot in 
I could have no 
hesitation in calling him a base and 
‘detestable slanderer; but, I will not 
“answer naked assertion by naked as- 
sertion. It is well kKnownthat the main 
drift of my Address to the Journey- 
men and Labourers and of my other 
publications following that Address, 
say it is well known, and the con- 
tents of those publications will prove 
it, that the main drift of them was to 
prevent riot and acts of violence of all 
forts. It is well known, that, wihtile 
€ papers in the pay of the govern- 
ment, were goading on the poor to 
issail the shops of Bakers and But- 
hers and the barns and stacks of 
armers, | was using my paper so as 
0 prevent these and all other acts of 
inlawful violence. 
began to address myself more imme- 


lately to the Labouring Classes, | 


ere had been riots in Cambridge- 
hire. ending in a terrible s ries of 
xecutions. There had been riots in 
ales. There had recently been 
ois in Somersetshire, in Surrey, in 
-oOnmouthshire, in Suffolk. Riots 
ere hourly expected in Staffordshire 
d Lancashire. And, in Notting- 


imshire and the neighbouring coun- 
s, there had been rioting going on 
"more than five years, which, with 

its new and terrific powers, the 


At the time when 
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government, with an army and a band 
of spies to assist it, had been unable 
to suppress. 

‘This was the state of things, when 
the Cheap Register first made its ap- 
pearance. An hostility to the use of 
machines was one ground of these 
riots. A mistaken notion in the mass 
of the Labouring Classes led them 
to attack and destroy property of 
that description. I, therefore, at the 
risk of loss of popularity, or, rather, 
trusting to the good sense of the pee 
ple, bent a'l the force of my mind 
against this erroneous notion; [ 
proved to them, that machines were 
beneficial to them as well as to their 
country generally ; I proved to them, 
that they could not be benefitted by the 
destruction of machines; I proved 
to them, that Bakers, Butchers, Miil- 
ers and Farmers could not be Lenefitted 
by high prices; 1 proved to them, 
that révt must make matlers worse. 
And, the effect, the wondertul effect 
was, that all riot and disposition to 
riot ceased throughout the kingdom, 
though the misery of the people had 
been increasing all the while. These 
facts are well known; they are re- 
corded in the publications themselves, 
which publications will be read with 
delight ages after the carcass of this 
Manchester Lawyer shall have been 
food for maggots, and after his name 
shall have been forgotten, except as 
far as my exposure and reprobation 
of him shall tend to perpetuate a re- 
collection of it. True it is, indeed, 
that his memory will déve; and so 
does thavof Judas Iscariot. 

From the very first appearance of 
| the Cheap Register, untd the passing 
of the Absolute-Power-of - Imprison- 
ment Act and the Gagging and New 
| Treason Laws, not a riot took place 
fin any part of the kingdom, except 
at one place in Scotland, where the 
people had been too /oyal to permit 
any Meeting for Reform. ‘There the 
people rioted and broke open Bakers 
and Grocers’ shops. But, the moment 
that the Dungeon and Gagging-Laws 
were passed, rioting began. hen 
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the people, in answer to their hum- 
ble petitions, were menaced with the 
dungeon and the gallows; then they, 
of course, ceased to have any hope 
from a peaceab!e and supplicating line 
of conduct. This. no one will deny, 
isa true state of the case; and, this | 
being a true state of the case, it fol- 
lows, of course, that the Manchester 
Lawyer has been guilty of the foulest 
of calumny. 

But, he said, that I represented the 
government as the sole cause of the 
sufferings of the people. And, what 
of that? I did not advise them to 
remove the cause by foree. 1 advised 
them to act /awfully. 1 advised them 
to petition the Parliament for redress. - 
And, was this acting a seditious part ? 
I inculcated a love of country and 
an adherence to its constitution. Was 
this acting a seditious part? Did this 
tend to the destruction of all law and 
all property? To be sure, I did 
say, as Mr. Preston had said in 
print before me, that the government 
took, in taxes, more than one half 
of the earnings of every Jour- 
neyman and every labourer; and, } 
all that I did in addition to what 
had been done by Mr. Preston, was | 
this; 1 proved the truth of what he 
had barely asserted. Now, Mr. 
Preston is not only a man of con. 
siderable estate, but also a lawyer, 
and a Member of Parliament into the 
bargain. Why did our Manchester 
Scut not fall upon Mr. Preston, 
then? If J misled the people, Mr. 
Preston must have misled me. If my 
Statement was ‘‘ wieked, artful, de- 
“¢ testable, utrocious, diabolical,” was 
his statement harmless? Either Scut 
Cross had read my Address, or he 
had not: if the latter, he was speak. 
ing, he was vomiting out, his calumny 
at random; and, if he had read it, he 
must have seen, that the main part of 
it, as far as related to the weight of 
taxes, rested upon the authority of 
Mr. Preston. But, it suited him 
better to confine his calumny to me. 

However, the statement was, at any 
rate, frue; and it is now true. Out 
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of every 18 shillings, carned by the 
journeyman and labourer, the govern. 
nent takes ¢en shilling in taxes. This 
has, it seems, been repeated Me 
pamphlet by some friend of Mr. Coxr) 
with the slight change of eight shillings 
instead of ten shillings. The Covnira 
complains, that this is ** bedieved by 
“© the deluded people.” Oh, no! 
They were deluded until they did 
believe it. Satisfied as | was, before 
I left England, that the miserable 
condition of the working classes arose 
solely from the burdens imposed on 
them by the government, the thing 
was not so clearly visible to me as it 
has been made by ay observation in 
America. Here, except in the great 

towns on the coast, where unfortunate 
emigrants arrive @l, or afflicted in 
some particular way, there are no 
poor. There is now-and-then an 
aged or infirm person who stands in 

need of help, or, orphans, left, by 
some singular misfortune, in a state 
of distress. ‘These are kindly treated 

and most liberally, provided for. But, 

with these exceptions, there are no 

poor, or what we call poor in England. 

And, what is the reason of this‘ 

Why, that tax:s are almost ankaown. 

We have no taxes upon houses, lands, 

carriages, horses, dogs, servants, 

windows, fuel, stamps, candles, soap, 
leather, hops, malt, beer. We have 
no direct tax worth naming. All that 
a farmer in Long Island pays for 
support of government, poor, roads, 
and schools, does not exceed three 
half-pence sterling an acre on his lqnd, 
though the Jand be his own. And 
this is all that he pays, though his 

fields and his orchards may be worth, 
in the fee simple, from fifty to seventy 

pounds sterling an acre including his 
buildings. Here is no excise. The 
farmer grows his own hops, and make 

his own malt, if he choos®. Iie 
makes his own soap and candles. 

There is a duty on goods imported; 

but still, tea, sugar, coffte, and al 
other articles, are far cheaper than ' 
England.- ‘he salt, the very salt, fot 
which the English labourer pays éwer!) 
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' is his own fault. 


suilings @ bushel, is brought to this | they never will. 


country and sold to the American 


abushel. The labourer here receives 
a dollar, or four shillings and sixpence, 
for his day’s work, one time with 
anothery and he buys his hog-meat 
(a whole hog, corn-fatted) at /ive- 


nence sterling a pound. Here are 


| cleven pounds of hog-meat, the fruit 


of one single day’s labour; and if a 
man has not this labour every day, it 
Good strong beer 
may be brewed for about two-pence 
sterling a quart. ‘That bread is 


cheaper than in England must be the 


case, as flour is carried to England 
from America. What a difference is 
here, then! You know very weil (for 
nobody has paid more altention to the 
matter), that our poor, trodden-down 
labourers, do not earn, and: cannot 


) carn, or, at least, they cannot get, ¢wo 
| pounds of hog- meat for a day’s work : 


and, indeed, you know, that they 
scarcely ever smell to meat of any 
kind. 
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And what is the cause of this dif- ‘ 


ference? What cause can there be 
other than the taxes imposed and ex- 
torted in England? The American 
master, having hardly any taxes to 
pay, can sell his produce cheap and 
cive high wages to his journeymen or 
laDourers : ‘and, when the money 
comes into their ‘hands, they can pur- 
chase a great deal with it. Hence it 
is, that there are no riots here. There 
are no combinations or conspiracies. 
There need no dungeons or gagging 
bills. No standing army is wanted, 
because the peop!e, knowing that they 
are free and happy, are always ready 
‘o defend their country themselves, as 
they did in their late war against our 
Boroughmongers, who certainly in- 
tended to give, in this country, the 
last stab to the freedom of the world. 


You remember well, that I used to | 


say, that, while this country remained 
independent, the Boroughmongers ne- 
ver could be safe; never could sleep 
sound ; never, could have one moment 
of real reposc. . And, depend upon it, 


ae 


| 
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Scut Cross should, 


| therefore, have attacked /his country, 
labourer at fico shillings and stxpence | 


He the: have exclaimed against thig 
dangerous example of general ease, 
plenty, and content, growing out of 
a free choice of the People in the fill- 
ing of their Legislative Assemblies. No 
doubt, that there would be men here, 
very willing to sack the People’s mo. 
ney, through the means of pensions 
and sinecures and enormous salaries 
and civil lists. No doubt, there would 
be men, very willing to have a fine 
brilliant Staff and a Standing Army, 
together with shoals of taxgatherers, 
But, the people take care that no such 
men shall have any thing to say in 
public maiters. The people really 
choose their law-makers; and this it 
is, and ¢hzs alone, which makes them 
live in plenty and content. 

However, it is useless to dwell 
longer on topics of this kind. The 
English People are fully convinced, 
that all their miseries arise immedi- 
ately from the cruel pressure of the 
hand of taxation; and that that hand 
can never be rendered less oppressive 
without a Reform of the Parliament. 
Lawyer Cross may continue to bawl, 
and the traitors of the press may con- 
tinue to instigate to the shedding of in- 
nocent blood; but, never will. they 
remove from the minds of the People 
of England, this all-important truth, 
that the nation can never see one sia- 
gle day of happiness, until the Mem- 
bers of the Commons’ House be chosen 
by the Commons, and not hy the 
Lords. 

The Manchester Lawyer was mis- 
taken, when he stated the number 
published of ‘the particular Register, 
to which he referred. At one, time, 
indeed, that number was 44,000; and, 
I remember, that, when | ennowsced 
the fact, I added: ** Let Corraption 
‘rub that out, if she can!’ Yous who 
were present, during the speech of this 
fellow, can tell me, whether he.read 
this little codicil to the advertisement. 
Pray write to me and tell me. «Oh, 

no! It was not 44,000 of that Regis- 
ters It was, before I Jeft Bugland, 
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more than fwo hundred thousand in 
town and country. And, does Law- 
yer Cross think, tha: this is to be 
rubbed out by any abuse, or any cant. 
from his lips! Does he, or his em- 
ployers and co-operators, think that 
this is to be rubbed out by prosecu- 
tions, or by hangings and quarterings! 
Is the publication false in fact, or is it 
fallacious in reasoning 2? Why do they 
not prove it, then, by means of the 
press, and not resort to gags, dun- 
geons, halters, axes, and quartering- 
knives? This Lawyer, taking up the 
strain of William Gifford and Southey 
and Stewart and Stoddart, blamed the 
Attorney General for not having put 
a stop to the circulation of ‘* such 
& poison.” This is a very stale trick : 
very stale indeed! It has long been 
the custom for the hirelings of the 
press to censure the ‘* Law-Officers” 
for their lenity and remtssness in such 
cases. And, upon this particular oc- 
casion, the London hirelings appear 
to have caught the hint from their fel- 
Jow-labourer at Derby. They, too, 
cry out afresh: “poison! poison! 
“¢ prosecute ! prosecute!’ Prosecute ; 
the fools! Whom? All the people? 
Prosecute the Houses and the Cot- 
tages? Whom are they to spit out 
their venom against? They can no 
more eflace Ahe impression from the 
minds of the people than they can re- 
eall yesterday. They can scarcely 
render the Boroughmongers more 
hateful than they are, or, rather, more 
hated and detested ; but, | am very 
sure, that they cannot render them 
less hated and detested. What, then, 
is the use of their prosecuting? Talk 
of prosecuting indeed, after having 
resorted to gags, dungeons and axes! 
This would be like administering 
Senna after the bowels had resisted 
Mercury. The truth is, my dear 
Hunt, all that they have done has 
been in vain. They wished to dis- 
guise the fact, that they were ruling 
by the force of anarmy.” While ihe 
war lasted, this horrid fact was easily 

ised. The troops were wanted 


to the country : they were going 
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abroad: they were gust come home. 
There was always some pretext or 
other. You remember well how many 
times we said, that it would be curious 
to see what pretexts would be hatched 
after the war should be oper. We have 
now nothing to speculate upon as to 
this matter! It was clear to us, long 
ago, that there must be a Reform of 
the Parliament, or, that a military 
despotism, perfectly naked, must be 
exhibited. All that we and the peo. 
ple have done, is, to strip the thing 
naked. Itexisted befvre. It had long 
been i existence, and in rea/ opera. 
tion ; but, it was not seen. It was her 
anxious desire still to keep it dis. 
guised, that created all the difficulty 
of Corruption. Henee all her tricks 
and contrivances; all her cant and all 
her hypocrisy Nor did the hag wish 


to disguise the fearful fact from the 
people at large so much as from the | 


Soldiers themselves! it was their 


and cruel crone wished to prevent; 
for she could not but know, that the 
Soldiers, after all, must consist of that 
class of the people, whom she daily 
represented as little better than 
brutes. Her mortification, her rage, 





have, in a great measure, arisen from 
the necessity, to which we have re- 
duced her, of /etting out her secret to 
the soldiers, who now see, that nothing 
of any public importance can be done 


_withoul then ! Men are generally 


very quick to perceive any thing that 
tends to heighten their opinion of their 
own consequence ; and Soldiers are 
full as sharp-sighted as the rest of the 
world. English Soldiers have not 
been bred up in those notions, which 


the troops of old settled despotisms, 
where discussion is unknown 4 

where the forms of law and the names 
appertaining to civil and political 
rights would be utterly unintelligible. 
The English Soldier is a rational and 
reasoning being. In spite of all that 





can be done, he will talk and think 







coming at the knowledge, that SHE 
DEPENDED WHOLLY ON’ 


THEM: this was what the cunning | 


render perfectly callous the hearts of 
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about public matters. There is no 
keeping the newspapers, or the Re- 
gister, from him, except by the em- 
ploying of Ais own bayonet to put 


| them down; and, when the latter has 


been done, the Boroughmonger has 
only accomplished a change of dangers; 
and, a change, too, very far from be- 
ing calculated to diminish his grounds 
of fear. 

The Manchester Lawyer may, there- 
fore, call away upon the‘* Law Officers” 
to prosecute, and may continue to ap- 
plaud his friend, Lord Sipmoutn, for 
his ‘* good adviee’’ to the Magistrates. 
This assigned Counsel may continue 


_ to bawl; but Corruption, who is much 


more cunning than he, sees but too 
clearly the difficulty of her situation 
to hope to extricate herself by any 
common-place proceeding. She will 
hardly thank him for his stupid offi- 
iousness ; for she well knows, that to 


‘follow his advice would avail her no- 


ing. If, indeed, he could tell her 
how to put down and keep down the 
ess, ho» to carry on a system of 
gigs, dungeons, halters and axes, 
WEHOUT THE USE OF SOL- 
DIK%S, she would take him into her 
inmos bosom; but, as he cannot do 
this, his base calumny on me is very 
like’/ to be its own reward; for, 
reall 7, the fellow is too contemptible 
to ke entitled to any particular mark 
“A [re on the part of the pub- 
ic 
r. Denman is, in these Reports, 
represented as having set out, in his 
“‘ defence” of BRANDRETH, by stating, 
that he cordially agreed in every word 
that had been uttered by his * learued 
friend”, Cross; and Stoppart, ac- 
tually makes this gentleman accuse 


beth you and me by name*. If this 


be correct, all that I have to say 
about the matter, is, that every word, 








* This, as afterwards appeared, was a wil- 
ul misrepresentation of Stoddart, or some 
veh worthy. Mr. Denman did not aseribe 
the Riet (or Preaso , as iy excellence it was 
called) tu the stimulation of Mr. Cobbett or 
Ir, Hant, bat repeatedly declared that“ Spies 
ond Informers created the mischicf which they 

were employed to detect.” W. J. 





which I have written respecting the 
conduct of Cross, I beg Mr. Denman 
to have the complaisance fo take te 
himself. 

[t must have struck all impartia) 
persons as a singular thing, that, while 
the several hirelings of all sorts, reckon 
imongst the proofs of the treason of 
he poor men, the facts that they had 
actually proposed to form a new go- 

ernment, of which Sir Francts Bur- 
dett and Major Cartwright were to 
he leadmg men; while the hirelings 
state this, they say not a word against 
these 'wo gentlemen, but transfer, by 
wonderful slight of hand, all the 
charges of instigation to you and me ! 
If our names had been found upon the 
list of “the new government’, that 
would, indeed, have formed no just 
ground of inference, that we had 
caused the parties to act; but, what a 
monstrous perversion of intellect must 
prevail before it could be thought 
right to sink all imputations against 
men, whose names were on the list, 
and to direct imputations, and even 
charges of instigation against men, 
whose names, as far as these proceed- 
ings show, the prisoners had never 
heard of! But, the truth is, these 
bloody men, do us honour in this. 
They show by this, that they fear us ; 
and, indeed, they do fear us, even to 
the knocking of knees and the chat- 
tering of teeth. If they knew Major 
Cartwright as well as I have the honour 
to know him, they would never cease 
to fear him as long as he is able to 
wag pen or tongue. But, they have 
now seen too much not to be cenvin- 
ced, that they have nothing to fear 
from Sir Francis. The carouzing of 
the latter with the placemen and bo- 
roaghmongers of Ireland, and the dan- 
cings and paradings amongst crowds 
of baronial slaves; a knowledge of 
these must have put an end to all the 
fears that Corruption ever entertained 
as to the conduct of Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, who may, perhaps, for one more 
session, talk big; bat who will never 
de any one thing that shall be really 
injurious to Corruptien. The news- 
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papers say, that one of the Derby | 


victims bad been a Parliamentary De- 


puty: one of those very Deputies, | 


who. as vou well know, were called 
together by an invitation under the 


hand of Sir Francis himself The | 


Courier of the 16th of October speaks 
of this circumstance in thé fvilowing 
words, which I particularly notice 
because of the weight which appears 
to have been attached to it, and be- 
cause of the new use which appears to 


; 


hare been made of it upon this occa- | 


sion. ** [t is also a remarkable cir- 
‘S eumstance. apd afford: an additional 
‘* proof of the necessity of a wa/chful 


“ vigilance on the part of the poiice | 


* of the country, that places of: 
** ous worship have been chosen ior 
‘* the assemblage of the friends of se- 
‘¢ dition, as a cloak to their mischie- 
‘* yous designs, and 2s a more ceriain 
*“Smode of disguising their rea! inten- 
** tions. 


his fact has been established | 


‘* by the admission of several! of the 
“* by the ad f lL of t 


‘“‘aecused It may likewise be men- 
‘* tioned, that one of the individuals 
~ included in the present indictment 
“ for High Treason, atiended the 
“S meeting of Delegates in London, 
* for the alleged purpose of promot- 


** form in Parliament.’ ‘The proceed- 
ings of that body, which took place 


** publicly, were made kaon through 
‘“Sthe medium of the press; what 
sc 


might have transprred prizvately, is 
** of course unknown: but the fact 
*“S of the same person being found as 
* the leader of a body of mea,actually 
im arms against the peace of this 
‘“* country, at a subsequent period, 
** Jeads to suspicions not very farour- 
** able to him, or to the body of xhich 
“* he is a member.” 

Were it not for the consequences, 
which have resulted from these scan- 


dalous machinations, one must laugh |’ 


out-right at religious sedition! This 
will certainly scare you axay from 


Church! When I return, I must shun | 


parsons and ail religious people for fear 
of being suspected of plotting against 
the state. What think you of 


ing a ‘ radical and rational Re.- ' 


Hunt, Ese | $29 


a Mcgdalen Society, or a Retiziou;. 
Tract Socicty, upon a /arge seal 

Or of a Sehool-Society, or some such 
thing! Perhaps a Bible Society, wi 

a good extensive circle of Auxiliary 
Societies, might be the best. We need 
no other books than the Bible and 
Prayer-Book. There are plenty of 
pilots, and of examples of attacking 
and killing tyrannical rulers. Ay, 
Agricultural Society would not do 
The fellows who frequent them are 
too great foois to be let into a secret, 
But, only think of the state, tm which 
Corruption must be, when she can see 
plots and conspiracies In Churches and 
Meeting Houses! Only think of the 
enormous guilt, aad of the dread oj 
just judgment, that can make her fear 
that people should assemble even in 
the places of Divine Worship! i 
should not be much surprised if sh: 
were to endeavour to shut them a! 


up.* Depend upon it, she will play 
some preity pranks before she has 
dene. A dozen or two of good clever 


fellows to go round, during the nest 
Summer aud Autumn, to herse-races 
and fairs, with an exhibition of 2 
Boroughmorger disputing with the 
Devil, and Lawyer Cross as Judge. 
Any thing of this sort would frighte 
Corruption out of her wits. We 
should have Bartlemy fair and Puppet- 
shows and Punch and the Devil, a! 
driven into the dungeon together. It 
would be goed to see a King’s Mes- 
senger come and take Punch into cus- 
_tody for treason against the Prince of 
the Powers of the Air. ‘** Pull Devil’ 
“ Pall Baker’? Instead of Baker. 
_the show-man might put Borougi- 
monger, and then have STEWART, * 
some more noted kuave, if there be 
, Such, to assist him. How the fellow’ 


ee 
——— 
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* She has resolved to try the other extrem® 

first. Instead of shutting up the charche*, 

to erect a great many more. Afier that, %* 

will shut them ail up, perhaps ; or, it may be, 

| pall them all down: which would be a 9at- 
ral, and at the same time, a magnificevt rT" 
provement on that original conception © * 
Remedy, “ digging holes one day, and sili 
them up the next.” 
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yerid picture of the fears of ty 
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ry twith ull the horrors that a1 vos 


quent man of great and fertile ima- 
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invitation was signed ** F, Burperr, 
‘ Chairman,” in a printed fac-simtle 
of his hand writing. Upon receiving 
> communication: or, at beast, ia 
some days (perhans frernty. however) 
Francis, 
not to proceed in any 
such measure, and statin : 


rwards, | wrot 


thorting him 


zy, at consider- 
adle length. my reasons for the exhor- 
fation, always com ng to the conclu- 


~ , 
might ado 


harm, 2nd could net possibly, as far 
as IL could see. » any good. This 


_ letter. was s t off sometime in Octo. 


‘ 


oh +} . = a 8 ; 
s that the air which encircles | 


' 


reed with the execrations of the | 


Yet, thus they wil! and they 
ust watk, until the pecple obtain 


their indisputable rights. 


ry 


Bet, to return to our poor brother 
muty, or Delerate, you will kav 
served, that the seekers for bloed 


Meeting of Delegates, as they persist 


n calling them, though they called 
The design of 
thts name is evident enough: but it is 
20 matter. 


my letters to Mr. Haccerr, fully ex- 


olained the origin, progress, ard end 


of this Meeting of Deputies ; but, as 
one of them has here become a victim, 


nd as part of the charge against him | 


made to consist of his having been 

deputy, f will here speak of that 
Meeting once more. 

In September 1816, Major Cart- 
‘right communicated to me by Letter, 

circular paper, which was about to 
be issued by the Hampden Club, of 
which Sir Francis Burdett was per- 
petual Chairman. This paper invited 
‘ities, towns, and other petitioning 
vodies, to send each, one or more De- 
puties to meet in London, in the next 
‘pring, there and then to discuss fthe 
heads of a Bill, intended to be pre- 
‘ented to parliament, for a Reform in 
the Commons’ House. This circular 


I have before. in one of | 


yer; and, Mr. Haccerr being then 
| at Townhil!l, | showed it to him before 
[sent it off. In erder, that Major 
Cartwright might know what [ had 


Sir Francis to send 
my letter itself to the Major, which 
he did. In the last week of October, 
Sir Francis enclosed mea letter from 


lone emees 
qaone, I : es 


| the M a} r to him, containing an ane 


, 


swer, point by point, to my letter; 
its objections, and com- 


that the Deputies 


combatting al! 
ing toa conclusion, 


, ought to meet. This letter of the 
uve never ceased to harp upon this | 


| words. but which words 


' 


? 
i 


' 
; 
; 
' 
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Major was enclosed in one from Sir 
Francis, which contained only a few 
signified Azs 
assent to the Major’s opinton. When 
you heard of the thing, which was soon 
afterwards, you were for openly ex- 
pressing disapprobation of it; but, I 
remember, that we agreed, at last, that 
it was best to say nothing about it, 
seeing that the thing was not likely to 
take place. : 

However, in the month of January, 
just before the Meeting of Parliament, 
the Deputies, by some means or other, 
were called vp to London. Bet, so 
far was [ trom partaking in this act of 
calling them, that I did not know of 
t, till it was done. On the day of 
the Meeting, | was prevailed on by 
youand Mr. Hurme to become a De- 
puty for Westminster. You bad con 
sented, both of you, to act, merely 
because it was impossible to prevent 
the Meeting, and because you might 
be able to avert mischief, it being verv 
easy to see, as we all along had seen, 
that such a Meeting, at such a crisis, 
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would present a most desirable mark 
for the shafts of Corruption. 

Well! The Meeting took place ; 
a deputation from the Hampden Club 
brought us the Heads of a Bill to con- 
sider of ; and, Sir Francis Burdet?’s 
Brother was one of that deputation. 
The discussion toek place. All was 
epen. All was free. [he Deputies 
agreed upon the principles of the Bill; 
but, they, with high compliments be- 
stowed on him, left the details to Sir 
Francis, on vhom they relied to bring 
the Bill forward. There was a Meet. 
ing of the Deputies the next day ; and, 
the day after that, they were wholly 
dissolved, on the motion of Mr. Hume, 
seconded by you. 

Thus, then, all that we had to do 
with this Meeting was to prevent it 
from doing mischief and to dissolve it. 
We had nothing to do in the calling 
of it. That was the act of Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett. and, it was against both 
our wishes and against my advice. 

Now, far am I from saying, that it 
was wrong to call this Meeting. It 
was periectly Jawful. [t was done 
openly and fairly, and with the best 
possible designs. And, when it be. 
came merely a question of prudence, 
ané had the support of a man,like Ma- 
jor Car! wright, it would have been pre- 
SuMption in me, or in you, to perse- 
vere inan Opposition to it. It is not, 
therefore, of his having called the 


' Meeting that I accuse Sir Francis Bur- 


dett; it is of having abandoned the 
Meeting when he saw it attacked be- 
fore his face ; it is of having by words 
indirectly, as well as by silence at 
other times, acquiesced in the foul and 
atrocious calumnies uttered by Cor- 
ruption against this Meeting. He 
heard this Meeting attacked in the 
speeches of our foes at the opening 
of the Parliament; he saw this Meet- 
ing making the grandest figure in the 
Report which called for dungeons.and 
gags; he saw it held up as a sure and 
certain sign of a plot to subvert the 
government; he heard it called the fo- 
cus of an orgatized rebellion: and, 
like the ** dumb dogs,” mentioned in 


Scripture, not a sound did he utter to 
save its members from the torments, 
prepared for them by the Borough. 
mongers. 

The general effects of this abandon. 
ment [ have before pointed out; but, 
as to the Deputies themselves, how 
fatal has it been! Bensow, Mrrcx. 
ELL, BAmForD, and several others, are 
now, or were ‘till very lately, in dun. 
geons; and, | dare say, upon no ground 
other than that of their having been 
active Deputies; berause, if there 
were any real ground, er any colour. 
able ground, of accusation, they would 
be tried, hanged, beheaded and quar. 
tered, as we have seen in the case of 
th poor men at Derby. One of these 
men, the Courter says, was a Deputy; 
and, says the dealer in blood, * we 
| °* do not kuow what may have ¢a. 
‘ken place privately in that body; 
** but, the fact of one of them being 
‘** found in open rebellion, afterwards, 
** leads to suspicions not very favour- 
‘* able to him, or to the body of which 
‘* he was a Member.” Thus, before 
| the trial, was this circumstance to be 
levelled against the life of this man! 
| Thus, in part, was this man to be 
‘found guilty of treason for having 
really and truly done no more than 
attend upon the summons of Sir 
Francis Burdett, who, whatever 
change may have taken place in his 
| opinions ; how much soever he may 
disapprove of the principles which he 
professed a year ago; still when he 
saw, as he must have seen, attempt 
making against the lives of his poor 
Deputies upon the ground of their 
having been Deputies, ought he not io 
have torn himself away from the sweet 
nosegay processions of Ireland and 
have flown to Derby, there to offer 
his countenance and the support of 
his purse to these unfortunate mea: 
Ought he not to have taken care that 
they had able counsel, bold counsel; 
and, ought he not to have assisted 4 
those consultations, where his opinions 
would have been of so much use: 
But, indeed, ought he not to have 
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4 ‘IT not only long have been, but | 
-*: am to this hour, the standing Chair- 
«man of the Principal Club, and the 
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taken place? To his neglect I have 
no hesitation to ascribe all the riots 
and all the imprisonments in dun 
geons. tf, when the Deputies and 
Hampden Clubs were first men- 
tioned by our traitorous foes, he had 
risen in his place and said: ‘* Sir, if 
‘there be any plotting, or any trea- 
“son, in these, I am the grand plot- 
‘ter, I am the principal traitor. It 
‘was I, who, under my own hand- 
« writing, called the Deputies to- 
« gether. My Brother was present 
«at the Meeting. The Meeting dis- 
«cussed the matters which J caused 
«to be propounded to them. Their 
“ proceedings were open and without 
«disguise. ‘The result of their deli- 
-« berations I hold in my hand, and 
«itis suchas I not only approve of, 
«but am, at all times, ready to de- 
“fend. As tothe Hampden Clubs, 


«Clubs in the country have been 
‘established, not only with my full 
‘* approbation, but in consequence of 
“my direct instigation, I having 
“sent, with a letter written by my- 
‘self, a Missionary -through a great 
‘partef England and Wales for the ex- 
‘press purpose of inviting the people 
‘to form themselves into such Clubs. 
‘In both these cases I have acted le- 
* gally; neither | nor any of my fol- 
‘lowers have done, in these respects, 
‘any thing wrong. We have, on 
‘the contrary, only discharged our 
‘duty to our country. Iam ready 
‘to substantiate this at your bar by a 
‘multitude of witnesses, and by the 
‘books and papers of the Meetings 
and Clubs; and, if the House re- 
fuse to hear and see these, it is ma- 
nifest that it is resolutely bent on 
establishing a despotism on the 
tuins of the constitution of Eng- 
land. But, at any rate, let it al- 
ways be borne in mind, that, if there 
be treasow in establishing and at- 
tending these meetings and clubs, 
1, Francis Buapert, am the prin- 
‘Cipal traitor; and, Jet those who 
are Dow meditating a mortal blow 
against the people of England, strike 
me first, or, let them stand record- 


Now, does not every man feel. that 
aspeech like this: short, plain, hoe 
nest, and resolute, would have checked 
the progress of the dungeon-men? My 
firm belief is, that, if such a speech 
had been made, it would have excited 
such confidence in the people, and 
such doubts and hesitations in the 
minds of the dungeon-men, that none 
of the revolutionary bills would have 
been proposed, Ofcourse, I believe, 
that all the rioting, all the pretended 
plots, all the spyings, and all the put. 
tings to death are to be ascribed to 
this neglect of duty on the part of Sir 
Francis Burdett. I care nothing for 
big talk and professions and protesta- 
tions. It was very easy to quote 
Scripture against WiLBerrorce, and 
to remind him, that a sentence of etere 
ual fire would be pronounced against 
those who had not visited the impri- 
soned. ‘The occasion rendered this in 
apt and far-fetched; for, the question 
before the House was not, whether 
men should be vistled in prison, but 
whether they should be émprisoned at 
pleasure. Now, however, the pas- 
sage of Scripture, becomes apt 
enough; and, | should be glad te 
know from Sir Francis, since he 
chooses to appeal to the Gospel, 
whether He has visited the poor De- 
puties during their imprisonment, and 
whether he has fed, or cloathed, their 
starving, shivering, and _ afflicted 
wives and children? 

There are many other things, con- 
nected with the Derby trials, that 1 
must notice in a future Letter. In 
the meanwhile, I am satisfied, that 
you will neglect nothing that can be 
done by you, in order to secure a re- 
cord of the names and places of abode 
of all the parties, who have had any 
concern in these trials. 

In the most anxious wishes for the 
health of you and of every one belong- 
ing to you, I remain 

Your faithful friend, 
And most obedient servant, 


Wma. COBBETT. 


P.S. I have no news yet about 
“ The People’s Memorandum Book,” 
which I, some {months ago, expressed 
an anxious wish to see compiled by some 
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render the compilation more and more 
desirable. 
bers of the Pitt Clubs should be in- 
serted, especially if they act as Presi- 
dents or Stewards at the Meetings In 
the Counter of the 4th of November, 
you will see an account of a ferocious 
gang, under this appellation, drink- 
ing, with doud cheers, ** The immortal 
“memory of Mr. Percival! —Old 
“© Blucher!—Vhe Derby Juries !’— 
All the names that can be got at of a 
gang like this should be preserved.— 
My idea is, a book, in which, alpha- 
betically arranged, should be inserted 
the name, calling, and place of usual 
abode of every man, high or low, rich 
or poor, bad or good, who has made 
any conspicueus figure, or done, or 
suffered, any thiug worth note, in 
Great Britain, or lreland, since the 
Ist day of November, 1816; ¢‘o as to 
include your first oration in Spa- 
which has produced more 
effect in the world than all the ora- 
tions of Demosthenes and Cicero. 
Some farmers; were, by their own de- 
sire, introduced to me this morning. 
They asked after you with the fami- 
iarity of old acquaintances. An 
ftalian told me the other day, that, 
about eight months ago, he read in an 
Italian Gazette, published at VE- 
NICE, that / had left England for 
Imerica. But, what has pleased me 
ynost, in this way, Is an article in the 
Courier of the 20th of October, co- 
pied from a Prussian news-paper, 
published at Beruty. It is as fol- 
lOws : 

*< BERLIN, Ocr. I, 1817. —A 
** strange disposition to complain of 
** theiy Governments now prevails 
*“ every where among the people.. The 
« more mild and moderate the autho- 
‘‘ rity of the State, the more extrava- 
‘gant are the subjects in their de- 
“mands. It is common enough to 
**“meet with malcontents Aere. Our 
** citizens exclaim against the quar- 
** tering of soldiers which occurs at 
“the time of the great military re- 
‘*‘views; but this practice has ex- 
‘“Sisted since the reign of Frederick 
“TJ. and the burden it occasiens 
‘is well alleviated by the com- 
** pensation of four groschens per day, 
“which the Government allows for 
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4y 
‘¢ each soldier. Lhe Landwehr who 
‘¢ are summoued to the review are not ba 
‘ exempt from insubordination. Dis. - 
¢* sensions prevail between that Corps an 
“ and the army of the line which may ae 
‘¢ yet become more serious. ‘The of- 9°? 
¢ cers of the line can see no safety fo, 
“the State except in a numerous wel! bli 
© disctplined army : the others, on the an 
“contrary, would have no army. Re 
‘¢ Their system is to say, that that has 9)” 
‘no need of any other system but it. Is 
‘self in order to defend the State jp BR °°' 


% 





‘the case of necessity. Those em. tha 
‘6 ployed in civil and military oflices 
“have no better understanding with 
“ each other. Our Opposition Party, BR’ “* 
‘Cas far as it exists, (and where, w.- 
*¢ fortunately, is not mow such a pu. 
“ty ?) has itt HUNTS and COD. i“ 2 
* BETTS, who will not fail to inter. rub) 
“ fere in all differences, for the pur- 
** pose of inilaming and aggravatin; 
“them; but the hope of honest meu 
** reposes in the wisdom of the Prine: 
‘¢ who governs us, and in the useful. 
ness of his councils. A just and firm 
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‘© Government triumphs, and will al fe > 
° : ' i ap 

‘¢ ways triumph over the enemies oi 
al 


** public tranquillity.” 

I wonder how it is, that these rep- 
tiles of the news-papers do not pet- 
ceive, that, in their attempts to vilily, 
they always exalt the object! Ever 
thing that these wretches put int 
print is read by contraries. And}: 
this any wonder, after all the mov 
strous lies, in which we have detecte! 
them, and after all the out-cry 2 
clamour that they have made about & 
Corruption may gnaw her own fle! 
down to the bone for mortification: 
but, these are the effects of her ow 
works, and she cannot now undo thos 
effects. It is the nature of injusti 
and malignity and envy to defes 
themselves in the end; and, thus hat 
these men, in heir endeavours © 
render you infamons, greatly assist’ 
to render you famous. The moti 
of Sif Francis Burdett, who refused Gm 
carry a petition, merely because } 7 
was to be accompanied by you, ™ 
sigually counteracted itself, by lem. N, 
ing you to do the thing yoursell abe 
and in doing it to give a pr 
of your capacity, prudenée, and Co 
rage.—I, who know, that you ne! 
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had any but loyal views ; who know, 
that you never had any unjustifiabie 
ambition; who know, in short, that 
the public good has always been the 
object nearest your heart, cannot help 
rejoicing to see your reputation esta- 
plished and extended; and, I most 
anxiously hope, that, even before a 
Reform shall take place, I shall see 
you in Parliament. That however, 
is of less consequence than the pre- 
servation of your health. Take care of 
that, and leave Corruption to nod and 
totter for a little longer. Every thing 
wow existing, or in prospect, tends to 
her destruction. The props are failing 
her on every side. And, by-and-by, 
all in good time, she comes down with 
a mighty crash and rumbles into 
ubbish amidst the shouts of millions. 
he Courier says, that there was a 
Bcoutest, at the theatre at Derby, 
where the respectable people were for 
God save the King,” but, the ** Lozw- 
‘er Orders,” were for “ Give me 
‘Death or Liberty”? You were 
reseut, I dare say. The Courter, 
ii answer to some other paper, says, 
lat this was no trifling occurrence, 
it an indication of serious and settled 
pinton ; and | agree, for ence, with 
he Courier, though I cannot easily 
perceive the wisdom of these men in 
‘onstantly representing the great body 
| the people as being implacably op- 
osed to the government; for, if this 
be really so, what, an the end, is to 
ave this same government? The 
is all that is left; 
;, and must be, composed of these 
bry, “5 Lower Orders’. This, it ap- 
pears to me, is the rub! To represent 
le great mass of the physical force of 
he country as being hostile to the 
overnment is, it seems to me, very 


WY 


volish, unless the writers themselves | 


re, at bottom, hostile-to the govern- 
ent. However, thus it always is: 
‘those whom God intends to 
* destroy, he first makes foolish,” 
hich is a saying as old as the 
lls between Everly and Marlbo- 
ough, —The Proclamation of the 27th 
' November has just reached me. I 
bean the Prince Regent’s Proclama- 
on, declaring that he will remain 
tutrval as to the struggle in South 
‘Merica, and forbidding his Majesty's 


and the army. 
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subjects to serve in the armies or ships 
of either of the parties, on pain of his 
Majesty’s high displeasure.—It would, 

of course, give any of us very great 
pain to incur his Majesty’s displea- 
sure;*but, this will not prevent Bri- 
tish Subjects from taking service >in 
the ships and armies of the Spanish 
Colonies, I can assure you. Some 
men will be frightened by this threat ; 

but the war will go on, and all those 
who take a just and brave part in it, 
will be loaded with both wealth and 

honour.—-l told some South Ameri- 
can Gentlemen, five months ago, what 
would be the course that the Borough- 
mongers would pursue; and [ have 
been reeently telling Major Cart- 
wright, that they would be so puzzled 
about this matter as to be driven al. 
most mad. Fifty times over | 
have said to him, that they would 
be afraid to declare for the Co- 
lonies because they must there- 
by give a mortal stab to Legitimacy ; 
and that they would not DARE to 
declare against the Colonies!!! Some 
politicians in this country have feared, 
or affected to fear, that, if the Con. 
gress moved in favour of the Colonies, 
it would lead to war with England. 
** No! no! no!” IT have said. ‘* The 
** English nation are for the Colonies ; 
“and the soroughmongers dare not, 
** cannot, stir one inch against the 
** Colonies.”’ -—-I exhort the brave 
South Americans also to believe this, 
and to bear it in mind.—I shall shortly 
PROVE, to the satisfaction of every 
living rational being, that it is IM- 
POSSIBLE ior the Boroughmongers 
to stir a hair’s breadth in hostility to 
the Spanish Colonies.—Their dismal, 
bankrupt accounts; their avowed in- 
solvency ; the confession of their in- 
ability to stirin WAR: these have 
just reached me; and I shall take 
eare to make them reach the public. 








a ’ 
Norigicirton To CorkresponpENTs 
IN I.NGLAND. 


From London and from varioug 
parts of the country, I have just re_ 
ceived here a large packet of letters 
through the channel of Mr. Jackson 
Being here in a situation not afford- 
ing me the usual conveniences of home, 
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and the aid of the expeditious pens | 


that I have the command of there, [| 


cannot, until my return to Long Is. 
land, answer the greater part of these 
letters, otherwise than by observing, 
that every one of them shall be duly 
attended to, and that every thing 
that | am able to do, er to induce 
others to do, shall be done for every 
man, woman, or child, whose case 
has been made known to me, and who 
has suffered under the lash of the Bo- 
roughmongers.—I am extremely gra- 
tified by a letter from a friend of Mx. 
Benxzow. 


** Stone walls do not a prison make, 
** Nor iron bars a cage.” 


Some few friends here have collected 
the 20 guineas for Mr. Bensow, who, 
as I now learn, has an amiable wife 
and children.—From what I have 
heard, I fear that the spy, OLIVER, 
induced Mr. Mitcue.t to act fool- 
ishly. But, he has a wife and child- 
ren. ‘* They have committed no trea- 
** son,”” as Sir Thomas Moore, while 
his head lay on the block, said of the 
hairs of his beard. And, therefore, 
by the first day of June nect, I will 
take care, that they shall receive a 
sum not under éen guineas.—It gives 
me inexpressible satisfaction to hear 
of the unshaken fortitude of the State 
Prisoners. If any of them should be 
released, my advice to them is TO 
REMAIN IN ENGLAND, for the 
present at least. We must have 
JUSTICB. And, after all their suf- 
ferings, to share in the triumphs of 
justice is thetr due. — However, 
they shall hear more from me on 
this subject. — There is one wor- 
thy man in particular, whose letter 
is dated, 12th of October, 1817, 
who gives me a most eloquent 
description of his horrible treatment, 
and that of his ‘* érave companion.” 
{ do not think it prudent to name par. 
ties here ; but this worthy man may 
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rest assured, that I admire his seng;. 
ments, and that no effort of ming 
shall be wanting to assist him, and to 
obtain justice for him.—I hope he ha; 
the names of all the parties he com. 
plains of.—If Sir Francis Burdett had. 
as was his duty, visited these prisoners, 
they need not have had all this trouble 
in applying to me! However, I wil i .- 
do my duty. I will never expend , 
penny upon myself, beyond what jj 
absolutely necessary, as long as a sin. 
gle soul of these injured people are jp 
want, arising from their imprisonment 
on account of their labours in the 
cause of Reform.—I am making q 
wellearranged collection of all the 
Jacts thus transmitted to me ; and, | 
should die with grief if I did not con. 
fidently look forward to the day, when 
I shall be able to bring these facts for. 
ward in the very place whence th 
cruel medsures issued.— Let every one 
write to me (through the publisher), 
whether it be wife, relation, or frien( 
of the imprisoned, or oppressed. Le 
hope animate them! Let them be 
lieve, that no effort és lost: Thing 
MUST CHANGE.—I read of an Act 
by one of the dtae 
Priseners! 1 hope, that I shall re- 
ceive a clear elue to that matter espe- 
cially. Name, date, jailor’s name, 
place, description of treatment: ai 
these [ want.—Finally, let every on 
rest assured, that no communicatiot 
made to me, shall ever be used to tt 
danger of the party.—-Mrs. Evans 
account of the keeping back of he 
Husband’s Petition is valuable. 

dare say she will find mo Member tt 
call the parties to account, until Ms 
Hunz, or I, shall be in parliament 
The act of SUICIDE, or pretendél 
suicide, whichever it may be, is, ® ob 
em a very important matter!!! 
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The next Register will contain! 
second Address from Mr, Cobbett® 
the Freemen of Coventry. 
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